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WHAT'S NEW 


State program 


spurs building 


Construction crews remove old 
pavement on Interstate 84 near 
Farewell Bend (above). The summer 
highway construction season, con- 
sidered the best in Highway 
Division history, featured a boost 
from Access Oregon Highways pro- 
gram dollars. The state out-spent the 
_ federal government on Oregon high- 
PEWS PTOIENS. a 
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Bicyclists flock 


to coast route 


Bicyclists from throughout the 
world enjoy U.S. 101, according to a 
poll conducted this summer by the 
Highway Division. 

Beautiful scenery and bike facili- 
ties such as state parks are among the 
reasons for the Oregon Coast High- 
way’s popularity, according to Dick 
Unrein, bikeway program manager. 
His survey found that 90 percent of 
the riders came from out of state and 
most came to Oregon specifically to 
ride along the coast. Ten percent of 
the non-Oregonians came from for- 
eign countries. 

“More than one-third of the rid- 
ers said they heard about the route 
by word of mouth,” he said. 

Highway staff surveyed nearly 
200 bicyclists near Florence on U.S. 
101, Oregon’s most popular bike 
route. They represent the estimated 
9,000 who tour the Coast Highway 
each year. 

“Overall, 97 percent of the bicy- 
clists surveyed said they would 
recommend the route to other rid- 
ers,” Unrein said. Along with 
compliments, riders suggested __ 
improvements to the route, including 
widening shoulders on narrow 
bridges, adding more fire pits and 
picnic tables to hiker/biker sites, and 
removing gravel from shoulders. The 
comments will be used to plan future 
improvements. 

The cyclists also contribute sub- 

stantially to the state's economy; the 
survey estimates they spend $1.7 mil- 
_ lion annually in food, lodging and 
_ other expenditures. 
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Boulders clog roadway 


Highway crews and private con- 
tractors have been working 
continuously to reopen the East 
Crown Point Highway near Troutdale 
after a massive slide blocked the road 
in late September. 

A bank overhang above the Sandy 
River gave way, bringing down 
approximately 40,000 cubic yards of 
rock, mud and debris onto the high- 
way near the Stark Street Bridge. 

Maintenance crews from Districts 
2B and 2C immediately began remov- 
ing rubble from the 300-foot-long 
slide. The cleanup, estimated to cost 
$450,000, was a joint effort with state 
crews and Arndt Construction, Trout- 
dale, which provided digging 
equipment and trucks. 

“District crews did an excellent 
job responding to the slide,” said Dan 
Bacon, assistant manager of District 
2C. “The cleanup was done safely and 
efficiently.” 

Huge boulders were blasted into 
smaller pieces and hauled to the Trout- 
dale interchange on Interstate 84, 
where the debris later will be used as 

See CLEAN-UP, Page 4 


International ethics expert Michael 
Josephson, probing the challenges of 
preserving the public trust in state gov- 
ernment, noted it’s best to “do right” 
rather than worry about whether you'll 
get caught for doing something wrong. 

Josephson, president of the Joseph- 
son Institute for the Advancement of 
Ethics, Marina Del Ray, Calif., began 
teaching ethics to law students in 1976. 
“At the time, the belief was: If it’s legal, 
it’s ethical; if it’s permissible, it’s 
proper.” 

But things have changed since then, 
he said. 

Speaking in an auditorium filled 
with ODOT employees in mid-October, 
Josephson’s message was emphatic: 
“Usually, I approach audiences with an 
established problem,” referring to the 
Oregon State Police investigation of the 
Highway Division’s Equipment and Ser- 


Dan Gibson, a highway maintenance supervisor, Cascade Locks, points to a wreck- 
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ing ball used to knock down unstable material above the slide area on the East 
Crown Point Highway. Region 1 Geologist Bob Van Vickle (center) keeps an eye on 
the project, while a contractor with Arndt Construction, Troutdale, listens. Photo at 
left: Associate Transportation Engineers Marty Ebner (left) and Bill Maish confer 
while determining the roadway right of way line. 


Expert advocates ethical health, 
going beyond staying within law 


vices Unit. “But you don’t have to be 
sick to get better.” 

In short, he advised audience mem- 
bers to be aware of their personal values 
system and ask how it relates, and may 
affect, their actions at work. 

Audience members defined what 
distinguishes people as ethical. People 
who are ethical “live up to their agree- 
ments...are honest...set an 
example...have the courage of their con- 
victions...are unselfish...(and) just,” they 
said. Quoting 18th century philosopher 
Edmund Burke, Josephson offered 
another definition: “The only thing nec- 
essary for the triumph of evil is for good 
men to do nothing.” 

How we perceive people who are 
ethical depends on our self-perception, 
he said. “We judge ourselves by our 
good intentions, our strongest ethical 
traits and our most noble actions. We 


judge others by their worst actions,” he 
said. “We invent rationales to justify our 
departures from our own ethical 
norms.” 

Ethics are part of most every deci- 
sion a person makes, he said. Josephson 
defined every person in a group who is 
likely to be affected by a decision as a 
stakeholder—someone who has a 
“moral claim” on the decision-maker. 
“An ethical decision-maker should 
never inadvertently cause anyone 
harm,” he said. 

To illustrate, he used an audience 
member’s example. To speed a job 
through his work unit, the man’s peers 
routinely begin working on a project 
before a job prefix is assigned, charging 
that work to another prefix. Josephson, 
saying that essentially was “lying,” sug- 
gested creating an internal policy that 

See ETHICS, Page 4 
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By BOB BOTHMAN 
ODOT Director 


Maybe you've seen the brochure, “ODOT: 
Targeting the “90s,” a summary of five key 
goals designed to keep us on track as our orga- 
nization moves through this decade. I believe 
the goals are ambitious, yet achievable. You 
may want to keep them in mind. 

In short, they cover providing leadership in 
transportation, developing Oregon’s trans- 
portation system, improving traffic safety, 
organizing an effective depart- 
mental structure, and 
adequately communicating 
with our employees and 
people who have an interest 
in transportation issues. I 
can’t possibly do justice to all 
five goals within this col- 
umn, so I’ve chosen to 
look at just one—how we 
can improve Oregon’s 
safety record. 

We're taking this goal 
seriously, particularly as 
the Nov. 6 generalelec- ~ § 
tion nears. Ballot Measure ~ 
6, if passed, would extend Oregon’s safety belt 
law to include adults, as well as children under 
age 16. And I'd like to pass along some infor- 
mation for you to make an informed vote. 

Not using safety belts is one of the two 
most significant factors contributing to traffic 
fatalities on Oregon highways, with the other 
being drinking and driving. 

Here’s a startling statistic: Eighty percent of 
Oregon motorists killed during 1989 were not 
wearing safety belts, and one-fourth of those 
victims were thrown from their vehicles. The 
fact is, only about 45 percent of Oregon drivers 
buckle up. Thirty-five states have mandatory 
safety belt laws for all ages. That places Oregon 
in the minority. 

It’s amazing to me to watch other states as 
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Safety commitment gets results 


they mandate safety belt usage. Fatality rates 
typically drop by about 10-20 percent within a 
year. In 1988, for instance, Oregon voters 
defeated a ballot measure requiring safety belt 
use, while Montana voters passed similar legis- 
lation. Within a year, Montana had 20 percent 
fewer traffic deaths. The same thing happened 
in Washington state. 

As things stand now, we want to improve 
Oregon’s traffic fatality ranking to the upper 
one-third of all states from our current standing 


Thirty-five states have manda- 
tory safety belt laws for all ages. 
That places Oregon in the 
minority. 


of the middle one-third. Between 600 and 650 
people are killed each year in our state. And 
that’s far too much by any measure. 

The good news is that we’re doing some- 
thing about traffic safety. ODOT has been 
working on developing an interagency summit 
group comprised of representatives from the 
Oregon Transportation Commission, the Traffic 
Safety Commission, Public Utility Commission, 
and the Oregon State Police. Our collective goal 
is to position ourselves to influence key trans- 
portation decision-makers who work with 
traffic safety issues. Two of the key areas being 
pursued by this group are crafting a compre- 
hensive enforcement effort and a coordinated 
education campaign. I have great confidence 
that we can achieve those ambitions. 

Among the other things we’ve been doing 
to make Oregon roadways safer are to continue 
supporting the Highway Division’s work-zone 
safety campaign, coordinated by ODOT, the 
Associated General Contractors and Oregon 
utility companies. Since it began after the 1988 
construction season, which was marred by an 
unusually large number of work-zone deaths, 


the number of deaths has dropped in spite of a 
substantial increase in Oregon’s construction 
program. 

For the past several years, we’ve used the 
Traffic Safety Task Force, an interagency staff- 
level group, to coordinate safety problems on 
the road. That group is pursuing four areas: 

e Creating programs to regulate driving 
while under the influence, the transport of haz- 
ardous materials, commercial driver licensing, 
and provisional driver licensing (this program 
alone has been credited with reducing the num- 
ber of traffic deaths among teen-agers age 15-17 
by 19 percent over the past year); 

¢ Improving our accident records and 
information system to help determine how 
accidents happen and what might prevent 
them; 

e Education programs, including vehicle 
safety innovations, new products, work-zone 
safety, defensive driving and highway-corridor 
safety programs; and 

e An elevated public information effort to 
provide announcements on road and weather 
conditions, the “Radio Help” program, and 
traffic safety public awareness campaigns. 

Now, while that list of safety programs 
may appear exhaustive, we still have room to 
improve. I’m confident that improving on Ore- 
gon’s traffic safety record is just a matter of 
time. 

I suspect that beyond the measurable con- 
tributors to accidents are such things as the 
hectic pace of the 1990s. Sometimes we simply 
try to get too much done in too little time. It 
seems logical to me the pace of our modern 
world has an effect on traffic accidents and per- 
sonal accidents. 

If we were to slow down a notch and eval- 
uate our actions, maybe just pay more attention 
to what we're doing, each of us might be able 
to cut the number of accidents while driving, at 
work and home. Perhaps now, as 1990 draws to 
a close, we can look within ourselves—and see 
where we can make a difference. 


au Letters 


Tuckered engine 


John Grassman, 

District 3 Maintenance Supervisor, 
Highway Division, 

Salem: 

We were stranded at your Santiam 
Junction highway maintenance yard on 
U.S. 20 this summer because our Ford 
had a vapor lock. 

Your assistant section foreman, Bill 
Tucker, was there and was a great help. I 
want to report to you that we are very 
grateful for his help. 

FRANK WEST 
Carmel, Calif. 


Letters policy 


Via accepts letters sent to: Via 
Editor, 140 Transportation Build- 
ing, Salem, OR 97310. All letters 
are subject to editing for space 
restrictions and must carry an 
address and telephone number for 
verification. 

All letters that address issues 
relevant to ODOT or the Oregon 
Parks and Recreation Department 
will be considered. 


Emergency drill 


Terry Helman, 

District 13 Office Manager, 
Highway Division, 

La Grande: 

A full-scale emergency operations 
drill was held in La Grande this summer. 
The drill was a success, thanks to the 
efforts of many individuals, and your 
personal efforts played a major role. 
Union County now is better prepared for 
major emergencies because of concerned 
professionals like yourself. Thanks for 
your help. 

MICHAEL SHERMAN 
Fire Chief 
City of La Grande 


Hang-gliders ‘thrilled’ 


Tom Halsey, 

Traffic Engineering Section, 
Highway Division, 

Salem: 

I want to express my appreciation 
for your work on highway signing for 
the hang glider pilots in Lake County. 
Not only was the Lake County Chamber 
of Commerce pleased, but the pilots 
were thrilled. Comments overheard at a 
breakfast before the Hang Gliding Festi- 
val included, “Did you see those signs?,” 
and “Where else are we greeted with 


directional signage?” 

We even saw pilots taking pictures 
of the signs. Your efforts went beyond 
the call of duty and were well received. 
We want to thank you for your coopera- 
tion. Oregon state government needs 
more employees like you. 

Our hang-gliding festival was 
tremendously successful, with about 100 
pilots attending from as far away as Wis- 
consin, Australia, Canada and Hawaii. 
The pilots and their families were well- 
received by the local citizens, and 
several businesses remarked at the vol- 
ume of business they did that week. We 
expect the event to be even bigger next 
year. 

BARBARA GOVER 

Director 

Lake County Chamber of Commerce 
Lakeview 


Best bike map, route 


Dick Unrein, 

Bikeway Program Manager, 
Highway Division, 

Salem: 

We have friends with a 1987 copy of 
the Oregon Coast Bike Route Map, and 
we were wondering if we possibly could 
receive a copy for ourselves. We ride 
along the Oregon coast each summer, 
and found our friends’ map extremely 
helpful during last year’s ride. We hope 
to have a new map when we tour the 
coast this year. 

We also wish to thank you for how 
great your state is in preparing your 
highways for bicyclists. I wish we could 


just get California to come close to being 
as cooperative in giving us safe bike 
lanes and routes. We have greatly 
enjoyed our annual Oregon trip, and 
each year are happy to see the Coast 
Bike Route improved upon. 

Everyone is so helpful, and that 
makes our vacations an experience that 
we wouldn’t miss. 

MERRI AND ALLEN KERR 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


(More letters, Page 6) 
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Ruth Townsend, a secretary for the Highway Division’s Region 5, La 
Grande, and Region Engineer J.X. Wilson fill a time capsule in front of the 
new Region 5 office building. The time capsule—filled with memorabilia 
to document life in 1990, along with predictions for the future—will be 
planted in the building’s breezeway during a mid-December open house 
and building dedication. The time capsule will remain sealed for 73 years, 
until the year 2063, the 150th anniversary of the Oregon Highway Division. 
Townsend is offering ODOT and Parks employees the opportunity to have 
their business cards placed in the time capsule in exchange for a $2 dona- 
tion, with the proceeds paying for a custom-made bronze lid. 


Fort Stevens twosome 
honored for teamwork 


Two Fort Stevens State Park staff 
members won the Parks and Recreation 
Department's awards for field manager 
and employee of the year. 

Mike Barber, assistant manager, was 
chosen for the Management Excellence 
Award in recognition for leading the 
park’s staff during the absence of a man- 
ager since June. He initiated processes 
for employees to be actively involved in 
work schedules, the safety program, 
work orders and budget. He was also 
nominated for efficient use of outside 
resources from the Highway Division, 
Oregon National Guard and other orga- 
nizations. 

Barber expanded the volunteer Park 
Host program and coordinated the 
progress of the Friends of Fort Stevens 
volunteers on special events and pro- 
jects—both as an employee and a 
member of the group, donating many 
hours. 

Barber started as a seasonal park 
aide in 1973 with promotions taking him 
to five parks around the state. An out- 
door person since childhood, Barber has 


Litter patrol bags 
about 600 tons 


Oregon’s Youth Litter Patrol bagged 
nearly 600 tons of roadside litter this 
summer. 

More than 400 youths took part in 
the summer cleanup, covering virtually 
every state highway. Among other 
things, crews found an abundance of 
paper, plastic and polystyrene food con- 
tainers. The Youth Litter Patrol is funded 
through the sale of custom license plates. 
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Tomlinson 


found park work challenging. “I believe 
in what the department is providing to 
the public,” he said. 

Region supervisors, park managers 
and assistant managers are eligible for 
the award. 

Vern Tomlinson, ranger 2, won the 
Art Burt Award. All permanent and sea- 
sonal field employees (except 
management and office manager posi- 
tions) are eligible for the award. 

Tomlinson was nominated for 
accomplishments this year including 
adapting equipment for multiple uses, 
recycling old picnic tables into benches, 
and completing a wide variety of con- 
struction and maintenance projects. 

While Barber filled the manager 
position, Tomlinson stepped into Bar- 
ber’s role as assistant manager with 
duties of supervising the work assign- 
ments of 55 staff members. 

Tomlinson is noted for his abilities 
to teach others the skills he has learned 
in his 24 years of experience at the park. 
He is a certified expert in areas ranging 
from auto mechanics to identification of 
plants and plant diseases, and he also 
holds licenses for water treatment, pesti- 
cide/herbicide application and handling 
explosives. 


Construction season 
bolstered by funding 


The “biggest construction year 
ever” for the Highway Division featured 
a record $286 million in projects. 

Cam Gilmour, Program Section 
manager, said the 1990 fiscal year, which 
ended Sept. 30, reflected a $21 million 
increase in highway construction and 
related activities over the record 1989 
season. 

The construction program boost was 
driven by increased funding and the 
Access Oregon Highways (AOH) pro- 
gram, Gilmour said. 

The six-year, $250 million AOH pro- 
gram targets major improvements to 15 
selected, high-volume traffic routes that 
connect ports, cities and borders. These 
routes, once improved, will help support 
tourism, recreation and trucking. The 
division plans to continue to spend $60 
to $70 million a year on the AOH system 
for the next several years, according to 
Gilmour. 

Other summer Highway Division 
projects ranged from small pavement- 
patching overlays to large projects on 
Interstate 5, costing from $100,000 to $27 
million. 

“Unlike past years, not all large pro- 
jects took place on our interstate 
highways,” he said. Major projects that 
began in the summer of 1989 include: the 
reconstruction of I-5 between the Swift 
Interchange and Delta Park in Portland, 
$27 million; reconstruction on the east 
Marquam Bridge, $27 million; construc- 
tion of a Corvallis bypass, $12 million; a 
new bridge in Grants Pass, $13 million; 
and new construction and widening on 


Survey counts 
fewer potholes 


Oregon drivers are dodging fewer 
potholes on state highways than ever 
before. 

A survey by the Highway Division 
has found that 69 percent of the state’s 
highway system is in fair or better condi- 
tion. That’s nearly a 3 percent 
improvement from 1988 and 21 percent 
better than in 1984. 

Roger Miles, a pavement design 
specialist, said more funding will be 
needed for the Highway Division to 
reach its goal of having 90 percent of the 
pavement in fair or better condition by 
the year 2010. 
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Lee McDannel, an engineering special- 
ist, inspects work on Interstate 84 near 
Farewell Bend. 


Oregon 34 between I-5 and Corvallis, $11 
million. 

In what is becoming a trend, the 
state out-spent the federal government 
on Oregon highway projects. This year, 
the state’s share was about $260 million, 
while money from the federal govern- 
ment totaled less than $130 million. 

“In Oregon, we enjoy a stable sup- 
ply of state funding because of recent 
gas-tax increases granted by the Oregon 
Legislature during the past five years” 
Gilmour said. 

The division undertook a $17 mil- 
lion roadway preservation program in 
1990, funded by existing state highway 
dollars. The preservation program aims 
to halt pavement deterioration and 
extend its usefulness until funding is 
available for modernization or recon- 
struction. 

Of about 500 miles of highways 
paved in Oregon this past season, 376 
miles were funded by state fuel tax rev- 
enues. Projects included 235 miles in the 
state preservation program, 49 miles of 
Access Oregon Highways projects and 
16 miles of state modernization work. 
Federal funds helped pay for improve- 
ments on 122 miles of highways, 
including 86 miles of interstate 4-R 
(resurfacing, restoration, rehabilitation 
and reconstruction) work. 

Last season’s total of 160 projects 
included 114 paving projects. 


NEWS BRIEFS. 


Two Oregon highways make AAA’s top 10 list 


Two Oregon highways are on the American Automobile Association’s “10 


Most Beautiful” list. 


The July/August issue of AAA World included the Columbia River Gorge 
Highway (I-84 from Troutdale to Boardman and from Troutdale to Dodson) and 
the Rim Drive along Crater Lake, along with eight other western highways. The 
top 10 highways, picked by AAA’s road reporters who travel the continent's high- 
ways, were judged for their “quintessential scenery, natural beauty, cultural 
beauty and uniqueness,” according to AAA. 


More Oregonians than expected pass exam 


Oregon motor vehicle operators are passing Commercial Driver License 
exams at a rate higher than expected, according to the Motor Vehicles Division. 

The estimated failure rate was 53 percent, but the actual failure rate is 15 per- 
cent. DMV has administered 90,804 tests and issued 12,336 CDL licenses since 
Oregon’s CDL law was implemented in April. 


Visitors, time take toll; park fee hikes sought 


Record numbers of visitors have enjoyed Oregon state parks in recent years, 
but the Parks Department has not had the money to repair aging structures or to 
increase staff, according to Parks Director David Talbot. 

The Parks and Recreation Commission in October approved a proposal to 
increase camping fees next spring. The public will have an opportunity to com- 
ment on proposed increases, which range from $2 to $3. Additional revenue 
would be used to hire staff and renovate park buildings. 
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Ethics advice: alter 
policy to fit needs 


Continued from Page 1 

that work to another prefix. Josephson, 
saying that essentially was “lying,” sug- 
gested creating an internal policy that 
clearly identifies the practice as illegal 
and subject to disciplinary action. “The 
system likely will change to meet the 
need,” he said. 

Josephson recommended for organi- 
zations to review their internal policies 
at six-month intervals to ensure that 


‘An ethical decision- 
maker should never 
inadvertently cause 

anyone harm.’ 


they are working well. “Systems are 
made and interpreted by people,” he 
said. 

To determine what is or what is not 
ethical, Josephson summarized a com- 
posite ethics model he calls the Golden 
Kantian Consequentialism: 

e All decisions must take into 
account and reflect a concern for the 
interests and well-being of all stakehold- 


ers. 


e Ethical values and principles 


HISTORY 


NOVEMBER 1985 


¢ ODOT began actively 
recruiting retirees, particularly to 
help in emergency situations, when 
employees were off work during 
vacations and illness. 

¢ Dave Talbot, administrator of 
Oregon State Parks, passed the 
longevity record of Samuel Board- 
man, Oregon’s first state parks 
superintendent, who served 20 
years and 10 months. 

e A six-lane, reconstructed sec- 
tion of Portland’s Banfield Freeway 
opened to traffic. The $74 million 
freeway project upgraded Interstate 
205 to Union Street, and accommo- 
dated the light-rail transit system, 
MAX. 

¢ The Highway Division pur- 
chased a 100,000-square-foot 
building in Clackamas to house 19 
highway maintenance crews and 
three district offices. The new site 
offered better access to highway 
systems served by the crews. 


NOVEMBER 1980 


¢ Gas-tax revenues for Septem- 
ber were 15.5 percent below the 
department's forecast. 

¢ The Motor Vehicles Division 
announced plans to install at least 
one computer terminal at every 
DMV field office to provide offices 
instant access to driver and vehicle 
records. 

¢ Mount St. Helens erupted 
Oct. 16-18, and southwest winds 
carried volcanic ash from Portland 
to the Oregon coast. Highway Divi- 
sion clean-up crews flushed 40 
miles of highway in Washington 
County and the Portland area. 

¢ The Public Transit Division 
purchased 11 new vans and six 
small buses to provide transporta- 
tion for elderly and handicapped 
persons. The vehicles were 
equipped with wheelchair lifts and 
two-way radios. 

¢ The highway maintenance 
sections at North Bend and 
Coquille were consolidated into a 
single unit based in Coos Bay. 


always take precedence over non-ethical 
ones. 

¢ It is ethically proper to violate an 
ethical principle only when it is clearly 
necessary to advance another true ethi- 
cal principle which, according to the 
decision-maker’s conscience, will pro- 
duce the greatest balance of good in the 
long-run. 

To act ethically, he recommended to 
clarify a problem from every possible 
perspective; evaluate the consequences 
various decisions may have on all poten- 
tial stakeholders; decide what needs to 
be done, considering even the worst- 
case scenario; implement that decision; 
and monitor and modify that decision, 
as needed. 

All department employees were 
invited to attend the morning session. In 
the afternoon, ODOT’s Management 
Team and Highway Division’s managers 
discussed how ethical issues are defined 
and how to change inappropriate values 
in the work place.A videotape of the 
morning session is available to employ- 
ees who were unable to attend. 


Uninsured 
get ‘zebras’ 


Police stopped 21,465 drivers in the 
first eight months of the so-called zebra 
law. More than half the violators had 
been driving while suspended for being 
uninsured. 

The law, in effect since January, 
requires police officers to confiscate 
vehicle registration cards and place a 
black-and-white “zebra” sticker over the 
registration tag on license plates when 
citing or arresting drivers for certain 
traffic offenses. Those include felony 
driving while suspended, driving while 
suspended for having no liability insur- 
ance, and driving without a license or 
with a license expired for more than one 
year. 


By no other name 


A story in the October issue incor- 
rectly referred to an addition to the 
department’s General Files as the 
Research Center. 

Known as the History Center, it will 
contain historical files, including photos, 
historical highway and bridge docu- 
ments, and correspondence. Contact 
Carolyn James, General Files manager, 
at 378-6269 for more information. 
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Construction workers clean up a new 4.5-mile section of U.S. 26 between 
Mitchell and Keyes Creek summit. The realignment project eliminated 
severe switchbacks that had slowed traffic and placed drivers in danger. 


Project straightens 
road, speeds traffic 


The final touches are being 
placed on a renovated stretch of U.S. 
26 that previously had switchbacks 
tight enough to slow traffic to about 
15 mph. 

The 4.5-mile section between 
Mitchell and Keyes Creek Summit, 
now open to traffic, is complete 
except for a pavement sealing coat, 
guardrail and some clean-up work, 
according to Region 4 Engineer Dale 
Allen, Bend. 

With the improved road align- 
ment and constant grade, motorists 
now can travel 55 mph, speeding 


traffic coming into the John Day Val- 
ley. 

The project opened one year 
ahead of schedule and $600,000, or 9 
percent, under its budget. 

Ribbon-cutting ceremonies were 
held in mid-September, according to 
Project Manager Tom Garner of the 
Highway Division’s Region 4. Thirty 
people attended, including officials 
from Wheeler, Grant and Crook 
counties and the city of Mitchell. 

A contract will be let in 1991 to 
repair U.S. 26 as it enters the project 
to the west. 


Porous pavement drains rain 


Oregon researchers have created a 
new paving material that makes rainy- 
day driving safer. 

Jim Huddleston, a state Highway 
Division pavement design engineer, said 
crews are using F-Mix, an extremely 
porous material that reduces the amount 
of standing water on roads. 

“The F-Mix pavement improves vis- 
ibility by reducing road spray from 
other vehicles. It also lowers the risk of 
hydroplaning,” Huddleston said. 

The process involves applying a 
two-inch-thick layer of paving mix atop 
the underlying pavement. During wet 
weather, water drains through the new 
pavement and then flows along the 
underlying surface to the sides of the 
highway. “The F-Mix is porous because 
some of the fine aggregates are left out, 
creating voids in the pavement,” said 
Huddleston. 

Highway crews recently applied the 
new pavement to a 10-mile section of 
Interstate 5 through Salem. In addition, 


the material was used as part of a $2.8 
million repaving project on I-5 from the 
Marquam Bridge in Portland to the 
north Tigard interchange. 

“It’s now our preferred choice for 


highway resurfacing projects,” Huddle- 
ston said. The F-Mix pavement also is 
expected to save money because tests 
indicate it will last longer than other 
asphalt surfaces. 


Clean-up effort takes blast 


Continued from Page 1 
fill, Bacon said. 

Four members of a contractor paint- 
ing crew were injured in the slide. The 
crew had witnessed smaller rockfalls 
throughout the day and had notified 
Highway Division personnel. 

Although initial reports indicated 
two cars were buried beneath the debris, 
tracking dogs detected no human scent 
and searchers found no people or cars. 

Power, telephone and water services 
were disrupted temporarily. A 5000-gal- 
lon water tank was provided for 30 
Corbett Water District customers whose 
main supply line was cut. 


Bob Heard, Region 1 project man- 
ager, said that unstable material 
remained above the slide and was dyna- 
mited during the clean-up to avoid the 
possibility of debris falling onto the 
roadway. The new road area at the base 
of the slide has been widened to allow 
for a ditch and concrete barrier, accord- 
ing to Heard. “The ditch will channel 
water out and away from the slide area. 
The barrier will contain any small rocks 
or debris which may fall after the project 
is complete,” he said. 

Heard said long-range plans call for 
a $3 million rockfall mitigation project in 
the area, to be done in 1995. 
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Heading out 


A grader reece) and roller repair the surface of a road between icoeuitte and Myrtle Point in this photograph 
taken about 1929. With the stock market crash in the fall of 1929, many Oregonians who had lost their jobs were search- 
ing for new employment. The Oregon Highway Commission responded with plans to increase construction activity 
and create new jobs. The result was a $12.5-million increase in construction work over the previous year. 


Carolers 
to perform 


The annual Christmas-holiday 
retirees reception, set for Friday, 
Nov. 30, from 1:30-3:30 p.m., will 
be held in the newly remodeled 
first-floor conference room in the 
Transportation Building, Salem. 

The event will feature carols 
by the Traffic Jammers, a musical 
group composed of department 
employees, beginning at 2:30 p.m. 

Florence Neavoll, who is orga- 
nizing the event, said a tree 
trimming also will be held for 
ODOT employees the same day, 
beginning at 10 a.m. Caroling by 
the Traffic Jammers and Sunstone 
Children’s Center students is 
planned. Contact Neavoll at 378- 
6388 for more information. 


Women spl 
in two with 


Two Aeronautics Division women, 
Lori Gaither and Connie Sparks, have 
split one job in two. 

Known as job sharing, the situation 
let them devote more time to their fami- 
lies than if they were employed full 
time. They divided Sparks’ one full-time 
office specialist 2 position when she 


Cobine 
to manage 
Operations 


Wayne Cobine has been selected the 
Highway Division’s Operations Engi- 
neer, Salem, effective this month. Cobine 
replaces Ken Husby, who became 
Region 2 engineer 


in October. 
In his new 
position, Cobine 


will oversee the 
division’s mainte- 
nance and construc- 
tion activities. He 
previously was the 
division’s Region 1 
operations engi- 
neer, a position he 
held for two years. 
Region 1 includes Portland and the sur- 
rounding area. Cobine is a registered 
civil engineer and land surveyor. 

“Wayne brings a wealth of experi- 
ence to the job,” said State Highway 
Engineer Don Forbes. “He has worked 
in maintenance, construction and 
design. He understands how all the 
pieces fit together. That perspective will 
serve Operations’ customers—including 
the regions and contracting 
industry—very well.” 


Cobine 


Strategists to fortify local ties 


Mark Ford, a senior analyst and 
economist, has been selected as manager 
of ODOT’s Strategic Planning office. 

Strategic Planning, part of the Cen- 
tral Services Division’s Strategic 
Planning and Communications Branch, 
is responsible for department-wide pol- 
icy development and planning. Ford has 
been with the department since 1973, 
with breaks in service to secure a mas- 
ter’s degree in economics from Simon 
Fraser University in Burnaby, B.C., 
Canada, and most of 1989 at the Depart- 
ment of General Services, where he was 
special projects manager during a rota- 
tional assignment. 

In his new position, Ford hopes to 
broaden the scope of Strategic Plan- 
ning’s efforts in the areas of diverse 
transportation modes—aviation, rail and 
public transit, as well as highways. He is 
co-author of previous ODOT multi- 
modal transportation plans. 

Ford said he expects to “develop as 
much contact with private businesses, 


it one job 
job share 


ing it to their job-share partner, and it 
also fragmented their family time. So 
they shifted their schedules again so 
they work alternate weeks, a plan they 
continue to follow. They also work extra 
hours when needed. 

They track their work by keeping a 
projects notebook, meeting outside work 


needed and keeping in touch by phone. 
mor Ks Op N aad tome Wele(sto | You can’t take over a project and 
time not tell the other person about it,” 


care fat 

her newborn child. She knew Gaither 
also wanted to job share, so Sparks 
approached her supervisor with the 
idea. That was April 1988. 

They started by splitting each work 
week in half, with each spending two 
and one-half days at Aeronautics and 
the balance of the week at home. 

“We were able to see each other 
quite a bit to coordinate our projects and 
keep in touch with what’s happening,” 
Gaither said. But the arrangement frag- 
mented their work and rarely allowed 
them to complete a project before hand- 


Gaither said. 

The most attractive aspect of job 
sharing for Gaither and Sparks is it gives 
them a chance to remain in the job mar- 
ket and maintain their job skills. Yet it 
also provides them sufficient time to do 
home chores. 

“T don’t know many superwomen 
out there who can work full time, clean 
the house, cook, do the shopping—and 
keep their sanity,” Sparks said. By shar- 
ing this job, we can do all those things 
and not get stressed out.” 

“Il hope ODOT will look at situa- 
tions like ours and see that job sharing 


Rist Ford 


local transportation providers, local gov- 
ernments and other state agencies...to 
make top-level management decisions as 
well-informed and as effective as possi- 
ble." 

Among the department's top issues 
are the development of urban-area trans- 
portation systems, the use of public 
transit in concert with roadways, tying 
Oregon’s transportation system into 
international trade markets, and gener- 
ally providing access throughout the 


Lori Gaither (left) and Connie Sparks split 
the Aeronautics Division in Salem. 


works,” Sparks said. “I don’t know of 
many state government jobs that are 
advertised as job share; they’re usually 
made that way by the people doing the 
work. There may not be many people 
out looking for a job-share situation. 
Then again, maybe it’s because they 
don’t know if it might work out.” 

“If you've got two people out there 
who want to make a job share work, it 
can,” Gaither said. 

Cyndi Smith, ODOT Personnel Ser- 


state. 

In related news, John Rist has been 
named governmental liaison for ODOT 
Strategic Planning. He replaces Dave 
Williams, who joined the Highway Divi- 
sion’s Region 1, Milwaukie, as plan 
development manager. 

Rist’s job is to raise the level of 
awareness for overall transportation 
issues among federal, state and local 
governments. 

The department’s governmental 
liaison previously had concentrated pri- 
marily on federal issues, but with Rist’s 
selection, it has expanded to encompass 
state and local concerns. He hopes to 
inform all levels of government about 
ODOT’s mission, goals and policies. Rist 
views his role as forming alliances with 
interest groups, legislators and key 
transportation leaders. 

Before joining ODOT, Rist worked 
in the Legislative Fiscal Office during the 
1989 legislative session as budget analyst 
for ODOT agencies. 


their full-time job in two—literally—at 


vices, said job sharing is not used widely 
within ODOT, while another alternative 
work schedule—flextime—is relatively 
common. 

People who job share are considered 
permanent, part-time employees; receive 
full health benefits provided each job 
sharer works at least 50 to 80 percent of 
the hours assigned to the particular posi- 
tion; and are entitled to leave privileges 
based on their percentage share of the 
job, according to Smith. 
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At twilight 


The Dalles Bridge, with its lights shining the way for motorists, is captured in this photo taken at twilight. The lights 
were shut off in the early 1970s energy crisis, but were rekindled in May to improve safety for drivers crossing the 
bridge at night, especially at winter. Dale Allen, region highway engineer, Bend, said the relighting was in response 
an increase in automobile and pedestrian traffic on the bridge, compared to 17 years ago. 


Motor Vehicles Division 


Enrique Bustamante, motor vehicle representative 2, Portland, 
to motor vehicle representative 3, Milwaukie. 

William Kelley, office specialist 2 to administrative specialist 1, 
Salem. 

Connie Solis, motor vehicle representative 1, Madras, to motor 
vehicle representative 2, Redmond. 

Roland Swearingen, motor vehicle representative 2, Hood 
River, to motor vehicle representative 3, Portland. 

Dayton Turner, motor vehicle representative 2, Sandy, to 
administrative specialist 2, Salem. 


Highway Division 


Art Alaniz, highway maintenance assistant supervisor to high- 
way maintenance supervisor 2, Chiloquin. 

Nowzar Ardalan, transportation engineer 1 to transportation 
engineer 2, Salem. 

Sharon Bell, engineering specialist 2 to associate transportation 
engineer, Milwaukie. 

Young Cha Bentley, programmer analyst to systems analyst 1, 
Salem. 

Donald Berg, transportation engineer 1 to transportation engi- 
neer 2, Salem. 

James Braendle, engineering specialist 1, Corvallis, to engineer- 
ing specialist 2, Salem. 

Mark Buffington, highway maintenance worker, Portland, to 
custodial service supervisor, Clackamas. 

David Burkhart, programmer analyst to systems analyst 1, 
Salem. 

P.M. Callender, engineering specialist 2 to engineering special- 
ist 3, Portland. 

Donald Clark, engineering specialist 2 to associate transporta- 
tion engineer, Salem. 

Glen Ebsen, weighmaster 2 to public service representative 4, 
Ashland. 

Donald Fine, engineering specialist (entry) to associate trans- 
portation engineer, La Grande. 

Sam Grossberg, transportation engineer 1 to transportation 
engineer 2, Salem. 

William Harper, engineering specialist 1 to associate transporta- 
tion engineer, Astoria. , 

Mark Hirota, transportation engineer 1 to transportation engi- 
neer 2, Salem. 

Steven Ingham, engineering specialist 1 to associate transporta- 
tion engineer, Salem. 

Ronald Jee, transportation engineer 2 to supervising transporta- 
tion engineer E, Salem. 

Ronald Kamody, right of way agent 1 to right of way agent 2, 
Roseburg. 


Gary Kennen, supervising trans- 
portation engineer D, Troutdale, to 
supervising transportation engi- 
neer D, Portland. (higher salary 
range) 

Garrett Lang, highway mainte- 
nance specialist, Portland, to trades 
maintenance worker 2, Milwaukie. 
William Lien, associate transporta- 
tion engineer to transportation 
engineer 1, Salem. 

Michael Lincoln, associate trans- 
portation engineer to 


Douglas Wright 


transportation engineer 1, La 

Grande. Associate 

Paul Mather, supervising trans- Transportation Engineer 
Pendleton 


portation engineer D, Salem, to 
supervising transportation engi- 

neer D, Coos Bay. (higher salary range) 
Dennis Matney, right of way agent 2, Roseburg, to principle 
executive/manager D, Bend. 

Jerry McNerney, highway maintenance supervisor, Port Orford, 
to assistant maintenance supervisor, Detroit. 

Scott Nay, right of way agent 1 to right of way agent 2, Bend. 
Lily Nguyen, engineering specialist 1 to engineering specialist 
2, Salem. 

Festus Obijiofor, engineering specialist 1 to associate trans- 
portation engineer, Portland. 

Claude Sakr, transportation engineer 1 to transportation engi- 
neer 2, Salem. 

Michelle Saunders, engineering specialist 2 to associate trans- 
portation engineer, Grants Pass. 

Steven Schalk, engineering specialist 1 to engineering specialist 
2, Portland. 

Steven Specht, transportation engineer 1 to transportation engi- 
neer 2, Salem. 

Michael Swan, transportation engineer 1 to transportation engi- 
neer 2, Salem. 

William Upton, transportation engineer 1 to transportation 
engineer 2, Salem. 

David Vournas, engineering specialist 1 to associate transporta- 
tion engineer, Salem. 

Douglas Wright, engineering specialist 1 to associate trans- 
portation engineer, Pendleton. 


Central Services Division 


Susan Covey, support services supervisor 2 to principle/execu- 
tive manager A, Salem. 
Mark Ford, principle/executive manager D to principle /execu- 
tive manager F, Salem. 


Robert Gruchalla, office assistant 2 to office specialist 1, Salem. 


Letters 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Language no barrier 


Jim Hunter, 

Deputy Administrator, 
Motor Vehicles Division, 
Salem: 

I want to tell you how satisfied my 
friend and I were with the professional 
treatment of an employee at the Sandy 
DMV. As a Mexican migrant with a lim- 
ited use of English, my friend was 
nervous prior to taking the tests. Ron 
Ostrander, the examiner, was polite, 
patient and understanding. He put my 
friend at ease. 

_ Many times we hear of the rudeness 
of people who work with the public. But 
Ron exemplifies the attitude people 
should have in dealing with others. 

ROBERT BUTLER 
Boring 


Envious cyclist 


Dick Unrein, 

Bikeway Program Manager, 
Highway Division, 

Salem: 

Four of us in the Different Spokes 
cycling club this fall toured from Ray- 
mond, Wash., to Eureka, Calif., following 
the Oregon Coast Bicycle Trail. 

We compliment your office and the 
state of Oregon for your outstanding 
support of cycling as a viable means of 
transportation. The route was marked 
with excellent signage and the highway 
shoulders were free of glass. We also 
appreciated your keeping bridges open 
to cyclists. 

We note that Oregon instituted a 
state-funded training program in your 
schools to promote safe cycling for future 
cyclists. We wish California had Ore- 
gon’s interest in promoting bicycle 
safety. The examples set by Oregon can 
be a model for the entire country. 

DEREK LIECTY 

Member, Board of Directors 
Different Spokes/San Francisco, Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Respectful, kind 


Doug Gyllenskog, 

Chief Weighmaster, 

Permits and Weighmasters Section, 
Highway Division, 

Salem: 

Just a note to thank two of your staff 
for being so nice to my wife and me 
when we were stopped for a vehicle 
inspection at the Klamath Falls Port of 
Entry. James Baker and Mikel Barnes did 
a thorough inspection and treated us 
with respect. We thank them for their 
kindness. 

BARNEY AND NADINE BURNS 
Tri-State Motor Transit 
Edgewood, Texas 


Making a difference 


Terry McArtor, 

Acting District 12 Maintenance 
Supervisor, 

Highway Division, 

Pendleton: 

I'd like to thank Herman Miller for 
the extra effort he made in paving the 
Four Corners Sno-Park. It was his knowl- 
edge of the Layton Paving Box that made 
the project happen with only a few 
minor problems. Herman made the nec- 
essary adjustments in a timely manner 
without wasting time and material. 

Because the crew had limited experi- 
ence using a paving box, Herman 
showed the crew the fundamentals. The 
finished product showed that Herman 
takes pride in his work. It was his extra 
effort that made the difference. 

CRAIG SMITH-DIXON 
District Ranger 

US. Forest Service 
Ukiah 
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PROFILE: LEE LAFONTAINE 


One way to save the earth 


By ANDY BOOZ 
Managing Editor 


Saving the planet isn’t a task too big 
for some people. Depends, perhaps, on 
how much you're willing to give—com- 
mitment, money, time, for instance—to a 
cause. 

Lee LaFontaine is willing to give his 
all for the sake of cleaner air, less 
crowded roads and injury-free birds of 
prey. Effective transit systems are one 
solution to saving the planet. And as a 
transportation planner for the Oregon 
Public Transit Division, he’s in a position 
to do something about it. 

Shortly after Lee joined Transit in 
1972, America’s freedom to roam the 
highways in automobiles was curtailed 
by the 1973 Arab oil embargo. Lines at 
the gas pumps, fuel rationing and ineffi- 
cient vehicles were in people’s minds. 
And the Oregon Department of Trans- 
portation began talking about something 
called “multimodal” transportation. 

That meant diversifying the trans- 
portation modes away from highway 


‘Quite frankly, we have 
had a tough time get- 
ting public transit 
developed to the point it 
is today. It doesn’t have 
the prestige of the 
auto.’ 


dependence and into a mixture of rail- 
way, commuter air travel, carpooling 
and all forms of public transit. It meant 
the fading of convenient, single-occu- 
pant vehicle travel. It meant giving—to 
save on the earth’s resources. 

“We had too much freedom, too 
much opportunity” in those times, Lee 
says. 

Since then, fuel supplies were 
restored—until this summer’s Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait, which sent fuel 
prices soaring. 

“Now we have more cars on the 
roads, and the trip rate has increased 
enormously, from about two or three 
trips per family per day to about seven 
trips per day,” he says. “And the occu- 
pancy rate is dismally low—about one 
or two people per car.” Even though 
Oregonians are committed to the envi- 
ronmental ethic, their driving habits are 
about the same as the rest of the nation, 
he says. 

While the idea of modal diversity 
was new in the early 1970s, it made little 
progress until five years ago, he says. 
The advent of light-rail transit, or MAX, 
in the Portland metropolitan 
area—along with the possibility of 
expanding that line from Portland’s core 
to the Beaverton area and Clackamas 
County—reveal a shift in support of 
light-rail transit in Oregon. LaFontaine 
has been working to support those 


Bob Shot- 
well, Forest 
Grove, project 
manager, High- 
way Division, 
retired in 1985. 

Bob travels at 
least once a year. 
So far, his jour- 
neys have taken 
him to Nova Sco- 
tia, England, 
Scotland and Wales. 

When in Oregon, he cruises the 
Lower Columbia River in a boat he 

_ built himself. He enjoys yard work, and 

flower and vegetable gardening. He 


Shotwell 


efforts as Public Transit’s field represen- 
tative for the Portland area and 
northwestern Oregon. And he’ll be 
watching the results of the Nov. 6 gen- 
eral election, when Portland-area voters 
will decide the fate of funding for west- 
side light- rail expansion. 

“My specific job is to increase modal 
diversity,” he says. To monitor that 
development, he participates as a com- 
mittee member of the Joint Policy 
Advisory Committee on Transportation, 
or JPACT, a group supportive of light- 
rail transit in the Portland area. 

In the 1970s, he said, “It was easy 
for two or three people to ride per car, 
and there was enough tax money to 
accommodate highway travel. Now we 
have limited resources, not enough park- 


Salem home, they work long 
hours—sometimes until 1 a.m. before 
rising for work at 5 a.m.—to heal about 
80 injured birds of prey each year. In 
addition to rehabilitating falcons and 
other birds, the LaFontaines spend their 
time educating the public about raptors, 
as well as serving as advocates for 
related issues. 

They have few other hobbies. That’s 
because they have little time to do any- 
thing else. 

But before Lee’s personal time 
became consumed with rehabilitating 
injured wildlife, he collected and raced 
sports cars. “I always thought that cars 
were supposed to be fun,” he says. “You 
know, driving a sports car—maybe a red 
one, with the top down—and having a 


vices Map with Public Transit Division staff members Ann Gooley, office manager, 
and Victor Dodier, program manager. LaFontaine is a transportation planner for 


Transit. 


ing spaces, dirty air and freeway 
sprawl,” Lee says. “Quite frankly, we 
have had a tough time getting public 
transit developed to the point it is today. 
It doesn’t have the prestige of the auto.” 

Lee learned the environmental ethic 
at an early age, as he grew up ona 
wheat ranch outside of Spokane, Wash. 
His father was a logger, his mother a 
homemaker. 

“When I was growing up with my 
cousins, we were taught to take on an 
environmental cause, to be committed to 
trying to make the world a better place 
to live in,” he says. 

As America became aware of its 
energy needs during the Arab oil 
embargo, so too did Lee and his wife, 
Susan, develop their love for raptors. 
When an oil tanker ran aground near 
Newport in the early 1970s, they helped 
by rescuing the birds affected by the 
spill. “That was when we started to get 
serious about wildlife rehabilitation,” 
Lee says. 

Now they practice their belief in 
saving the planet as co-founders of the 
Oregon Raptor Center. At their south 


RETIREES REPORT 


and his wife, Maggie, are active in their 
church, while Bob also serves on the 
board of the senior center in Forest 
Grove, his hometown. 

Although Bob is thoroughly enjoy- 
ing retirement, he keeps in touch with 
his former co-workers by telephone. He 
also regularly attends the quarterly 
Highway Retirees luncheon. 


Dave Moehring, Salem, project 
management engineer, Highway Divi- 
sion, retired in 1982. 

Dave and his wife, Marie, live in 
Salem, where they maintain two acres, 
which include a yard, swimming pool 
and fruit trees. They also have rental 


pretty girl at your side. That’s why I 
now take a bus to and from work.” 

In the 16 years Lee has been with 
ODOT, he has seen the department 
“grow up.” 

Lee helped develop ODOT’s first 
multimodal transportation plan when he 
began his career with the department. 
But there wasn’t much support for alter- 
native transportation modes at the time. 
He remembers when the Ports Division 
was transferred out of ODOT. “At the 
time, we had no idea what to do with it. 
We were too busy building roads,” he 
says. 

Today, times have changed. Now he 
envisions great potential for both pas- 
senger and freight rail expansion in 
Oregon, particularly as a way to haul 
heavy loads now carried by trucks. 

The department also has undergone 
a shift in the past 16 years, from focusing 
on engineering to focusing on the people 
who work for the organization, he said. 
That has led to an emphasis on employ- 
ing women and minorities. It also will 
help in the upcoming decades, as the 
department finds itself competing for a 


houses that keep them busy. 

Dave’s hobby of making braided 
rugs from woolen material has taken 
him to the textile fair at Mission Mill, 
where he demonstrates his rug-making 
skills. 

This year, he and Marie traveled to 
a family reunion in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. They also have been to 
Reno, Nev., Hawaii and the Midwest. 
Dave likes trains and generally takes a 
train ride to Seattle twice a year to 
attend baseball games. 

Dave attends the quarterly High- 
way Retirees luncheon and meets with 
Right of Way office employees when 
they get together. 


Pri a 


LaFontaine and his wife, Susan, care 
for owls at their south Salem home, 
where they rehabilitate injured birds of 


prey. 


shrinking labor force. 

Lee’s proud to note the shift in land- 
use and environmental laws, and how 
ODOT has responded. The creation of 
the Highway Division’s Environmental 
Section, for instance, “was one of the 
first attempts in the nation, and now we 
have one of the best” highway environ- 
mental groups in the United States, he 
says. 

Oregon’s land-use laws are “the 
best in the nation, too,” he says, “but we 
still allow developers to build cul-de- 
sacs. You can’t get a bus through a 
dead-end street.” 

For Lee, the future holds some cer- 
tain challenges. 

“Every time we get something 
done, a project accomplished, there 
seems to be another challenge looming 
in the distance,” he says. Among his 
long-range concerns is working to secure 
a reliable funding source for Oregon’s 
public transit needs. Money has been the 
primary obstacle to progress in imple- 
menting new transit projects: “With 
most everything we have tried to do, we 
haven’t had money to do it. We simply 
need an adequate, reliable funding 
source.” 

But even though Public Transit’s 
staff of 14 is relatively small, it offers 
some positives: “The best thing Transit 
can do is work together for our common 
good. That’s our strength. Our ambitions 
far exceed our capabilities, but we do 
well with what we've got.” 

Transit’s one of the department’s 
smallest agencies, but Lee and his col- 
leagues work to see the bigger picture. 

“It’s frustrating when you want to 
help people and you can’t because our 
funding is limited,” he says. “The real 
important part of this business is not 
necessarily writing grants for purchas- 
ing buses, but helping people. Our job is 
to help everyone, especially elderly and 
disabled people, have a better chance in 
this world.” 


"90 retirees needed 
for publication 


The retirement class of 1990 is being 
asked to report for the annual Retirees 
Revue, a summary of their careers and 
retirement plans. 

Cheryl Moine is coordinating the 
publication for ODOT’s Public Affairs 
office. She said people who retired from 
ODOT in 1990 should either complete 
the questionnaire that was mailed earlier 
this year, or call her at 378-6546. Return 
questionnaires to: ODOT Public Affairs, 
140 Transportation Building, Salem, OR 
97310. 

And if you're a retired department 
employee, take time to let others know 
your activities since you left ODOT 
through Via’s Retirees Report feature. 

Either stop by or send a summary of 
your recent activities to Retirees Report, 
ODOT Public Affairs, 140 Transportation 
Building, Salem, OR 97310, or call Rachel 
Watilo at 378-6546. 
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Lori Roy 

Highway Maintenance 
Specialist Trainee 
Shady 


| 


Lori Roy 


From other peoples’ com- 
ments, and occasionally from 
what my supervisor says 
about my work—that’s basi- 
cally how I know if I’ve done 
a good job. 


Lori Bowman 
Executive Support 
Specialist 1 

DMV Driver Ser- 
vices Branch 
Salem 


Ann Gooley 


I know I’m doing a good job 
when I’m trusted to work on 
projects, given room to make 
decisions, and then given pos- 
itive feedback. I want to know 
when the things I do are 
okay—as well as when they 
aren't. 


Kathy Lelack 

Equal Employment 
Opportunity/A ffirmative 
Action Specialist 

ODOT Civil Rights 
Central Services Division 
Salem 


Kathy Lelack 


When my supervisor gives me 
clear standards as to what is 
expected in my work, I have 
little difficulty in knowing 
whether or not Iam doing a 
good job. Good communica- 
tions with my supervisor 
enable me to know if lam 
doing a good job. 


Ann Gooley 

Office Manager 

Public Transit Division 
Salem 


a -v 


Lori Bowman 


Generally, I ask. If I begin feel- 
ing uncomfortable or worried 
that Iam not performing my 
job the way I should be, I like 
to get the issue settled right 
away. 


Russell Peterson 
Highway Maintenance Specialist 
Prospect 


Phil DiBartolo 
Highway Maintenance Specialist 
Bend 


Phil DiBartolo 


I work on the pavement-recy- 
cling crew during the summer. 
After we did a job in Klamath 
Falls, Don Thurston, the dis- 
trict manager, told us in 
person that we had done a 
good job. That really helped. 
Of course, now that we’re get- 
ting into teambuilding, we 
make decisions as a team, so 
comments about our work 
pretty much come from within 
the crew, rather than from our 
supervisors. 


Russell Peterson 


I know I’m doing a good job 
when I get lots of personal 
self-satisfaction. When I’m 
able to take full advantage of 
the amount of time and 
resources I’m given to doa 
job, I pretty much know 
things are going to go well. 


Larry Arnall 

Highway Maintenance 
Specialist 

John Day 


‘ Margaret Cook 
; Motor Vehicle 
\ Representative 2 
Woodburn 


Margaret Cook 


It would be easier to answer a 
question on how I know when 
I’m not doing a good job 
because, as field office 
employees, we get error feed- 
back from our office manager, 
Salem headquarters and 
returning customers. When 
we do a good job, there is no 
error feedback and our accu- 
racy reports look great. Praise 
and good comments from cus- 
tomers and our supervisors 
are always nice to hear, too. 


Me 


Larry Arnall 


For a lot of it, I look at how 
the public perceives our work, 
how I feel about a job, and 
what comments my supervi- 
sor makes. 


Ati 


AWE 


Elpidio Villegas 

Fuels Tax Auditor 2 
DMV Fuels Tax Branch 
Portland 


Ray Mouser 

Highway Maintenance 
Specialist 

Canyonville 


Ray Mouser 


The way I know whether I do 
a good job or not is by how a 
project looks when I’m done 
with it. I can drive by and see 
whether it’s done right. 


If/ 


Elpidio Villegas 


I feel trusted by my peers and 
supervisor knowing that my 
efforts and performance con- 
tribute toward meeting the 
objectives and goals of my 
department. I have developed 
a solid understanding of my 
responsibilities, am able to 
meet deadlines with quality 
work results, and occasionally 
extend technical assistance to 
my co-employees. 


